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AN ABORTIVE HERO 

BY HENRY WATTERSON 



The latter-day attempt to idealize the character and to 
deify the memory of '* Old John Brown," as in his day and 
generation he was called, sporadic and occasional hitherto 
from time to time, gains a kind of concert by the " Fifty 
Years After " of Oswald Garrison Villard and the eulogy 
pronounced as a prefix to his New Nationalism by Theodore 
Roosevelt at Osawatomie. 

Close upon the time when John Brown was being hanged 
Theodore Roosevelt was being born. Mr. Villard came into 
the world many years after. Neither, therefore, had con- 
temporary knowledge. of the man and the events they now 
deal with. Each looks backward through the haze of time 
and the smoke of battle — taking much for granted and see- 
ing through a glass darkly — to reach a conclusion singular- 
ly at variance with the facts of bistory and the spirit equally 
of true patriotism and vital Christianity ; because their hero 
was a robber and a murderer, for whose deeds of blood and 
terror insanity is the only defence that can be reasonably 
set up. 

John Brown had no more to do with inspiring or hasten- 
ing the War of Sections than Hicks, the Pirate, the next 
most celebrated malefactor of those times. He was a Border 
Ruffian pure and simple. Quantrell, who came later along, 
was hardly worse. The chief difference between John 
Brown and Jesse James, who also came later along, and 
had a following and found defenders not belonging to the 
criminal classes, lay in the single circumstance that Jesse 
James rifled banks and held up railway trains for the sake 
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of " gainful pillage," from the lust for excitement and the 
love of adventure, whilst John Brown professed to obey 
a call from God and to serve the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity, each being, as Grady said of Sherman, " careless 
with fire," both indiscriminate and reckless of life and 
property. 

That a young enthusiast like Oswald Garrison Villard ; 
the scion of a revolutionary German house on the one side 
and the grandson of William Lloyd Garrison on the other, 
inheriting his inspiration and perhaps filled with the idea 
of a mission, should seek to beatify a character like that 
of John Brown, is not unnatural. Though regrettable, it 
is forgivable. But that an ex-President of the United States, 
sprung on the maternal side 'from the women and children 
whom the crazy old fanatic had marked for slaughter, should 
come to the front to proclaim him a " representative of the 
men who bore aloft the banner of the Union," in the great 
Sectional War, to whom " a great debt is owed," at once 
" an embodiment of his generation " and an apotheosis of 
" fierce fidelity to high ideals," furnishes another example 
of, may I not say without offence, his impulsive rhetoric 
and disregard of the restraints of historic fidelity and pro- 
portion, a common fault with polemists who have acquired 
the habit of partisan writing and speaking. 

It seems to me not unfitting, nor untimely, that some one 
who " grew up with the case," who had intimate and con- 
current knowledge of the people and the facts, and who, 
representing the Southern side, yet was exceeded by nobody 
in his detestation of Slavery and all its works and ways, 
should undertake to challenge a movement to pervert his- 
tory in the interest of zealotry; to set up and promulgate 
a false standard of Nationalism; to widen Sectional misun- 
derstanding and increase Sectional prejudice, which had 
never any rational basis for their existence, but — though 
they brought untoward havoc — were the accretions of gi- 
gantic error on both sides. If the future is to learn any- 
thing of the past, and to profit by experience, the people 
of the North and South must come mutually to comprehend 
and to concede that each was partly right and partly wrong, 
that each would have done as the other did had their situa- 
tions been reversed, and that, except for the obtrusion first 
of commercial and then of political interests — confused on 
one side by a passionate overflow of human sympathy and 
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on the other side by stubborn resistance to aggression and 
invasion — the Union might have been preserved and slavery 
extinguished without a resort to arms. 



n 

The invention of the cotton-gin, a contrivance of New 
England origin, did more to fasten the grip of Slavery upon 
the Gulf States of the American Union than all other 
agencies. It was the beginning of the delusion that " Cot- 
ton is King," which, with its twin error, that " slave labor 
is indispensable to the profitable cultivation of cotton," laid 
the foundations for the Southern Confederacy. " When 
munny cums in at the dore," the good Billings tells us, 
" morality flys out ov the winder." 

The reader of history needs not to be told that opposition 
to the institution of African slavery was in the beginning 
more pronounced at the South than at the North. " The 
North was not so much excited against it as the South," said 
Webster in his famous 7th of March speech, referring to 
the formative period between the close of the War of the 
Revolution and the installation of the Government under 
the Constitution, " for the reason that there was much less 
of it at the North, and the people did not see, or think they 
saw, the evils so prominently as they were seen, or thought 
to be seen, at the South." 

By 1850 the Slavery and Anti-Slavery discussions had 
risen on either side to a very high pitch of intolerance. The 
prophetic reach of William Ellery Channing, expressed in a 
letter under date of the 14th of May, 1828, had been verified. 
" My fear is," wrote the great Unitarian, " in regard to 
our efforts against Slavery, that we shall make the case 
worse by arousing sectional pride and passion for its sup- 
port, and that we shall only break the country into two 
great parties, which may shake the foundations of govern- 
ment." 

Thirty years of controversy, laid on the one hand in 
benevolence that cost nothing and on the other hand in 
undisputed property rights — of controversy which increased 
in bitterness as it passed beyond the limit of religion and 
humanity into the domain of political agitation — the trend 
of modern thought all one way — the pride of birthright and 
the sense of wrongful invasion, none the less resentful and 
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resistant — had at last come in 1860 to a parting of the ways. 
Yet it was not Slavery which either side confessed as the 
real issue of the War of Sections. Lincoln knew very well 
that an army could never be mustered on anti-slavery lines. 
The leaders of the Confederacy, for all their preachments 
of " peaceful secession," knew very well that " blood must 
be sprinkled in the faces of the people " to draw the Border 
States after the Gulf States and to save the disunion cause 
and movement from death by inanition. 

So little actual progress had been made by Abolitionism 
that, outside of New England, it could boast no considerable 
following. Seward and Lincoln alike disavowed any pur- 
pose to interfere with Slavery where it existed. The Re- 
publican party was prompt to repudiate the John Brown 
raid. " Orsini's attempt on Louis Napoleon," said Lincoln, 
" and John Brown's attempt at Harper's Ferry were in 
their philosophy precisely the same." 

Let me repeat, therefore, and urge with proper emphasis, 
that the notion that the Abolition raider " fired the North- 
ern heart," or quickened the Sectional conflict a day or an 
hour, is a belated and distorted creation of the very partisan 
or the uninformed. To many it is the merest echo of a song 
which owed more to its rhythmic music than its expression 
of sentiment, for thousands sang it and marched to it who 
would have quit the ranks if assured that the War for the 
Union was an Abolition War. Nothing is surer than that, 
if John Brown had never lived, if Brooks had never made 
the attack on Sumner, if " Uncle Tom's Cabin " had never 
been written, the geographic conditions which had built up 
two opposing systems at once of doing and thinking would 
in the end have severed the Union. They were sown by 
God and Nature alike in the soil and climate of the North 
and the South. They were provided for by the failure of the 
framers of the Constitution to fix the exact relation of the 
several States to the Federal Government. Agitation did 
undoubtedly inflame the Sectional friction. The separation 
might have come about with less of sacrifice. But they were 
right who declared that there was " an irrepressible conflict 
between free labor and slave labor. ' ' With the warring ele- 
ments such as they were, the split was bound to come. John 
Brown had nothing to do with it. 

Outside a group of New England Abolitionists, most of 
whom at the critical moment denied their agent, the Har- 
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per's Ferry foray was regarded as a bloody invocation to 
the passions of the ignorant and semi-barbarous blacks to 
rise by night and without discrimination to slay the whites. 
If it had succeeded, this would have been the result. That 
there was any large contemporary sentiment behind it is an 
afterthought. It is the afterthought of a clump of incon- 
siderate but would-be sharers in a dramatic episode which 
has lost some of its horror and seems to have gained some- 
what of glory through the untoward events that followed. 
Yet, stripped of surplusage and reduced to the simple facts, 
no episode of history is more indefensible, for it can only 
be classed in wanton and barbaric conception with the Mur- 
der of the Innocents and St. Bartholomew's Massacre. 

in 

In order to make a hero of John Brown, we must blind 
our eyes and minds and hearts to everything except the 
closing scenes at Harper's Ferry and accept these as com- 
plete atonement for a life of cruelty and wrong. Referring 
to an observation of Dr. James Ford Rhodes that " a cen- 
tury may perchance pass before an historical estimate ac- 
ceptable to all lovers of liberty and justice can be made of 
John Brown." John T. Morse, Jr., a New-Englander of the 
highest standing, ventures the present judgment that " for 
Brown's apotheosis much must be forgotten and even more 
must be forgiven. Upon the platform of the gallows he still 
stood responsible for Pottawatomie. Up to the time when 
he was taken prisoner one must have the temperament of 
an enthusiast to admire him." 

1 Mr. Villard is one kind of enthusiast. Mr. Roosevelt is 
another. Yet both in differing ways repeat the rhapsody 
of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the friend and comrade and bi- 
ographer of John Brown, who is old enough now to know 
better: " From the crucifixion at Jerusalem a light sprang 
forth that was reflected back without obstruction from the 
ugly gallows of Virginia — John Brown took up his cross 
and followed the Lord, and it was enough for this servant 
that he was as his Master." Taking such a profanation for 
his cue, Mr. Roosevelt has the temerity to say : 

" John Brown stands now as representing the men and the generation 
who rendered the greatest service ever rendered this country. He stood 
for heroic valor, grim energy, fierce fidelity to high ideals. A great debt 
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is owed to John Brown because lie is one of the most striking figures in 
the mighty struggle which was to keep us forever a free and united nation, 
which was to secure the continuance of the most tremendous democratic 
experiment ever tried. He did much in his life and more in his death; 
he embodied the inspiration of the men of his generation. . . . John 
Brown's work was brought to completion by the men who bore aloft the 
banner of the Union during the four terrible years which intervened be- 
tween Sumter and Appomattox." 

Mr. Villard is somewhat more guarded. But contradict- 
ing Dr. Rhodes 's aphorism and not waiting the hundred 
years to pass, he is quite as decided in his apotheosis as Mr. 
Roosevelt. Here is his " last word ": 

" Not often in history is there recorded such a rise to spiritual greatness 
of one whose hands were so stained with blood, whose judgment was ever 
so faulty, whose public career was so brief. John Brown is and must 
remain a great and lasting figure in American history. Not, however, 
because he strove to undo one wrong by committing another; not because 
he took human lives in a vain effort to end the sacrifice of other lives 
and souls entailed by slavery. Judged by the ordinary legal and moral 
standards, John Brown's life was forfeit after Harper's Perry. The 
methods by which he essayed to achieve reforms are never to be justified 
until two wrongs make a right. It was the weapon of the spirit by which 
he finally conquered. In its power lies not only the secret of his influence 
and his immortality, but the finest ethical teachings of a life, which, for 
all its faults, inculcates many an enduring lesson and will forever make 
its appeal to the imagination. . . . And so, wherever there is battling 
against injustice and oppression, the Charlestown gallows that became a 
cross will help men to live and die. The story of John Brown will ever 
confront the spirit of despotism, when men are struggling to throw off the 
shackles of social or political or physical slavery. His own country, while 
admitting his mistakes without undue palliation or excuse, will forever 
acknowledge the divine that was in him by the side of what was human 
and faulty and blind and wrong. It will cherish the memory of the 
prisoner of Charlestown in 1859 as at once a sacred, a solemn and an 
inspiring American heritage." 

This of a man of whom Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., nowise 
a prejudiced judge, following though abridging Mr. Vil- 
lard 's full and fair record, recalls that " he with four of 
his sons and three other persons, enticed at night five un- 
armed pro-slavery men from their homes and hacked them 
to death with eutlasses. Brown led the band, commanded 
the killing, but himself probably did none of it." . . . 
" Even in the Kansas of 1856 and among Free-State men," 
Mr. Morse continues, " such a slaughter was received with 
horror; and to-day there is no price which would not be 
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gladly paid by Brown's admirers if thereby the foul deed 
could be blotted forever from the memories of men. It has, 
therefore, always been matter of special interest to know 
what each successive biographer would say of this — may 
not some one, some day, arise to excuse it? Unfortunately 
there is more in the case than even the brutal killing. There 
is the shock of seeing Brown, with that stern paternal au- 
thority for which he was noted, bid his sons do the hideous 
slashing. Moreover, though there was little chivalry mingled 
with Kansas courage, the odium of cowardliness clings about 
the deed. For further humiliation Brown always alleged 
that he had not raised his hand against any man that night. 
Reports of his phraseology indicate that his words were 
carefully chosen to be true in the letter and false in the 
spirit, and certainly they long deceived his Eastern friends 
into a belief that the blood-stain was not upon him. It 
Would have been better if he had himself struck down his 
victims; better if he had then availed himself of the or- 
dinary privilege of a criminal to give a simple conventional 
denial, instead of sneaking behind a quibbling equivoca- 
tion." 

John Brown, according to all his biographers, was a ne'er- 
do-weel. He came of good Connecticut stock and did not 
lack for industry and enterprise. But they brought not 
grist to his mill. He was as a rolling stone that gathers no 
moss. The spirit of unrest ruled him. He was all things 
by turns and nothing long; farmer and sheep-raiser; cattle- 
dealer and land-surveyor; all-around merchant and specu- 
lator in real estate; now in Ohio and now in Pennsylvania, 
and now in the Adirondacks ; finally in Kansas, levying pred- 
atory war. 

It is characteristic of a writer sprung from such sources 
and come into the world as late as 1872 that Mr. Villard 
should say of such a man: "His destiny eventually re- 
sulted in the rousing of a nation to its smallest hamlet and 
beyond doubt precipitated the bloody Civil War which others 
beside John Brown clearly foresaw." Perusing the pages 
that follow, with the constant need of explanation and 
apology for their hero, it does not appear that John Brown 
saw anything very clearly or did anything very surely. Like 
the lunatic who pursues a" false premise with logical pre- 
cision and energy to set fire to a tenement, he raised a great 
commotion. But to say of this that it occasioned a subse- 
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quent conflagration is not only to magnify its importance 
beyond reason, but to misstate history. It is, indeed, purely 
fictional. 

IV 

In the foregoing I have sought briefly to sketch the case 
against John Brown with the purpose less of discussing the 
attitude of the ex-President and the grandson of William 
Lloyd Garrison toward their hero than of showing the fal- 
lacies of religion and patriotism underlying that attitude. 

It is, to begin with, replete with inconsistency. " Judged 
by the ordinary legal and moral standards," says Mr. Vil- 
lard, " John Brown's life was forfeit after Harper's 
Ferry." Was it not equally forfeit after Pottawatomie? 
And why should not John Brown be judged by the ordinary 
legal and moral standards? " It was the weapon of the 
spirit by which he finally conquered," says Mr. Villard; and 
then we are told that in the power of this figment of Mr. 
Villard 's fancy " lies not only the secret of his influence 
and his immortality, but the finest ethical teachings of a 
life, which, for all its faults, inculcates many an enduring 
lesson." 

I confess that I am unable to divine what ethical teach- 
ing and enduring lessons are to be deduced from rapine 
and murder, though perpetrated in the name of freedom, or 
understand why a hideous marauder should be glorified be- 
cause the men who compelled him to pay in full the just 
measure of his crimes chanced to be slaveholders, or see 
wherein a relentless and cruel follower of the bloody in- 
struction of the Old Testament in any wise resembled our 

essed Lord the gentle Nazarene of the New. 

The custodians of the law in the Old Dominion proceeded 
as the custodians of the law in the Old Bay State would 
have proceeded under the like circumstances. Nothing hap- 
pened at Harper's Ferry which might not have happened 
at Dobbs's Ferry, or at Oyster Bay, succeeding such an in- 
vasion. The Virginians, though slaveholders, were Amer- 
ican citizens. They were law-abiding American citizens. 
The institution of African Slavery, however illogical and in- 
defensible, was woven into the national fabric by the act of 
the North no less than the South, and held and protected 
there by the Constitution and the laws of the land. As to 
,the blacks, slavery was not an unmitigated evil. After five- 
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and-forty years of freedom the great body of them are un- 
able to measure up to the higher standards of citizenship. 
or to stand alone and move forward without the sympathy 
and aid of the whites of the South, being regarded for the 
most part as " undesirable citizens " by the whites of the 
North. 

In lieu of slavery, after all our sacrifices, we have 
a perplexing and unsolved racial problem. Idealists, like 
Mr. Villard, enthusiasts, like Mr. Roosevelt, strong in self- 
confidence and impatient of delay, seem to think that the 
world may be regenerated by some sort of philanthropic 
hocus-pocus and all at once, quite forgetting that reforms 
no more sail upon quicksilver than that revolutions are 
made of rose-water; those remedial measures that stick and 
stay, the offsprings of the slow process of education and 
evolution. 

In public affairs, as in amatory affairs, it is well to be 
off with the old love before we are on with the new ; that is, 
all government being more or less experimental, we should 
not undervalue stability nor be quick to quarrel with things 
existent, nor seek to change the established order, until we 
are sure of the shelter above us and the footing beneath. 
Nothing comes so easy to the political visionary and the 
ready writer as paper dreams of Utopia and " extra edi- 
tions " that herald the approach of the millennium. If the 
archangels of Abolition were living now they would, I dare 
say, find as much to stir them in the prevailing state of 
the negro as they found fifty years ago, though he has made 
and is making excellent progress under the ministrations 
of the wise and good Booker Washington, supported by the 
best intelligence of the people of the South. 

V 

I reached Harper's Ferry about noon on Wednesday, 
the 18th of October, 1859, following the descent of the pre- 
ceding Sunday night and Monday morning. I found there 
a good deal of suppressed feeling ; not any tumult, or noise, 
or confusion. There had assembled quite a little army of 
us, newspaper reporters from the adjacent cities, but chiefly 
from Washington, whence the regular correspondents of the 
leading newspapers proceeded to the scene of what seemed 
a catastrophe, news of which fell upon the capital and the 
country like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. 
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I saw and talked with John Brown. I was as much op- 
posed to human slavery, as earnest a devotee of human 
freedom, as he was, and, therefore, I had no personal aver- 
sion to overcome. The horror I might have felt was dead- 
ened by the dramatic intensity of the moment. Colonel Lee 
was still there. Lieutenant Stuart, afterward the famous 
Confederate cavalry general, was my near friend and from 
his lips I learned all the details of what had happened. He 
uttered not a word of bitterness or reproach. " The old 
man is crazy," said he. 

Six years later, at Nashville in October, 1865, Colonel 
Champ Ferguson, who, though he had surrendered like the 
rest of us, had been tried and convicted by a Military Court, 
was about to be hanged. No one of my comrades upon the 
newspaper which three of us had revived and were trying 
to set going, was willing to report the execution. At the 
last moment I took a carriage and drove out to the State 
Prison. When I entered his cell, Ferguson recognized me, 
said he was glad I had come and hoped I would stay with 
him to the end. This I did. Colonel (later along, in the 
Spanish war, General) Shafter was in charge of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Champ Ferguson was perhaps five-and-fifty years of age. 
He was clean-shaven and wore a suit of new homespun jeans 
cloth. He looked like a respectable and prosperous farmer. 
His family, poor mountain folk, quite heartbroken, were 
about him. It was pitiable and ghastly. I walked beside 
him through the long corridor to the prison yard and stood 
with him and Colonel Shafter whilst the latter read the 
dreadful counts in the bill of conviction — the verdict of the 
military tribunal — relating more than a hundred atrocious 
murders. Champ was the only unmoved person in the group 
upon and around the scaffold. Self-possession, quiet dig- 
nity, could go no further in the assertion and exhibition of 
courageous manhood. Colonel Shafter was visibly moved. 
Now and again, as he read the dire recital, Ferguson would 
nod his head in acquiescence. When he had concluded 
Colonel Shafter said: "Colonel Ferguson, you have 
heard the indictment of the law and you know its verdict. 
Have you anything to say why it should not be exe- 
cuted?" 

With a firm, calm voice — a quiet, modulated, uncomplain- 
ing voice — Ferguson answered: "There are numbers of 
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things in the paper you have read, Colonel Shafter, that 
I never heard of." 

" But," said Colonel Shafter, " you have assented to 
thirty-two of these counts, Colonel Ferguson. ' ' 

With deliberation Champ answered: " I don't mean to 
deny anything I have ever done, Colonel Shafter, and I am 
ready, sir." 

The cap was then adjusted and in a few seconds he was 
dead. Nothing which Mr. Villard relates of the last days 
and the death of John Brown reads so pathetically, or is 
more compelling, than these last hours of Champ Ferguson. 
Some four years covered the career of each. They were 
years of ruthless bloodshed ; not darker in the one case than 
in the other. Of the two — there being but six years between 
them, I could and did consider them together — Champ Fer- 
guson, in simple dignity and perfect tranquillity, made 
rather the finer figure. He appeared less insane than John 
Brown. That both were of unsound mind I have never 
doubted; but it would be just as easy for me to make a 
hero of Champ Ferguson, to find palliation for his deeds of 
atrocity and atonement in the circumstances of his final exit, 
as it has been for Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Villard to do in 
the case of John Brown. 

Recurring to the century which Dr. Rhodes gives the 
world for reaching a just conclusion as to John Brown, I 
take leave to believe his place in history will be fixed long 
before its expiration as that of a brutal fanatic, possessed 
by the homicidal mania; nor that historians will further 
concern themselves about his follies and crimes. 

There was nothing about him to stir the affection of those 
who knew him, or to invest his memory with popular inter- 
est. 

Touching Robin Hood, who was doubtless an unseemly 
neighbor and an unwelcome visitor to the good folk about 
Nottingham, nothing shameful, nor bloody-minded has come 
down to us — on the contrary, much of prowess and humor — 
so that the very greeneries of Sherwood Forest exude a 
fragrance all their own. Old England long rejoiced and 
still rejoices in the merry legend. Even in the case of Goetz 
von Berlichingen we have in Rhenish heights and Baronial 
castles a mise en scene which lends a certain glamour to a 
story rather valorous than repulsive, appealing to much that 
yet remains in the German heart. But Brown; old John 
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Brown of Osawatomie; the assassin of Pottawatomie, the 
death-dealing invader of Harper's Ferry; not a gleam of 
human love, or pity for myriads of his own race, his country- 
men who happened to have been born and to have lived 
south of the line of Mason and Dixon — not an act of mag- 
nanimity to his credit — who shall make a national hero of 
him except upon the premise that there are still, and will 
remain forever, irreconcilable differences of life and char- 
acter separating the inhabitants of the Northern and South- 
ern sections of the Union — that we are in point of fact a 
different people — whereas all that has happened, all that we 
know of one another, brings conclusive proof that through- 
cut the ages and the universe we are the most homogeneous 
body of men and women occupying, or who ever occupied, 
territory so vast and widely diversified. 

Henby Wattebson. 



